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those of the lower rooms had curtains and iron
bars for privacy and safety, and those of the
upper casements which opened in the middle,
throwing at night a delightful air of candle-lit
intimacy on to the street below. Another
peculiarity were the bay windows, which, set in
little angles and projections of the houses,
enabled a householder to overlook the street in
both directions without being himself observed.
And behind each house, which was thus in itself
a small castle, were gardens and meadows; for
rus in urbe was the English rule.4

Leaving Canterbury on the Feversham road,
the traveller entered a land of apples, hops and
cherries. High two-wheeled carts drawn by
oxen, bearing hops for the local maltsters or
Kentish pippins and russets for the Medway and
Three Cranes Wharf, herds of red bullocks with
crumpled horns from the Weald pastures, and
troops of labourers with scythe and sickle tramp-
ing for refreshment to the next village, showed
the agricultural interests of the neighbourhood.
Indeed, Kent was a kind of agriculturist's Mecca,
with its great hop gardens, its orchards of cherries,
pears and apples, its tidy habits of cultivation,
and its high wages. Its only drawback for the
labourer, who in harvest-time could earn as
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